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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVING OPENED THEIR NEW STORE AT 


No. '706 ARCH STREET, 


Are prepared to furnish Friends and others with 


| Books, Stationery, Nchool Furniture, we, 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 


ALL “ FRIENDS’ BOOKS,” “FIRST-DAY SCHOOL,” BOOKS, 


And other approved Books on hand, or furnished to order. 


} lank Books, Counting House Stationery and Fancy Stationery in ral Vail 


+ , GOLD AND RUBBER PENS AND PENCILS OF THE BcS? MANUFACTURE. 
Marriage Certificates, Wedding Cards and Invitations, and Visiting 
Cards Written, Printed or Engraved in the best Manner. 
POCKET BOOKS AND OTHER LEATHER GOODS. 


Pocket Cutlery and Scissors and Table Cutlery 
of the best make, and as cheap as any in the city. 
PRIN TING, 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND ENGRAVING. 
Books and Magazines bound to order in any style. Pictures Mounted and Framed. 
~~ epee 
Blank Books of every description on hand or made to order, and Counting 
Houses supplied with every variety of Stationery, at 
the lowest market prices. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tues Onty Dovusie SprinGc IN THE MARKET. 





Pat’d 1873, 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
epiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
@trong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
ean do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formeriy 421 Norts Sixts Street, 


fas removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
‘would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
eolicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ate reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Finzert Strest, Para. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
atent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
Cotten in ice. tf 





CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Sraeet, PainapsLPHia. 
" House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


OLOTHES WRING@RS REPAIRED. 
SDWIN CRAFT. 0, 0, JESSUP 
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REMOVAL. 


WM. INGRAM, 
TEA DEAI.ER, 


Would announce to his friends and the public, tha 
he has opened a New Tea Warehouse at No. 31 North 
Second St., opposite Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
with a very choice selection of New Crop Teas ang 
Coffees. Those of onr friends who have not favored 
us with their orders since our last reduction, wij 
please call and examine our large stock of Ney 
Teas, and.taste before buying, as we always k 
the kettle boiling on our Sample-table, so that wy 
can please the most fastidious. After Twenty-fiyg 
years’ experience in the Philadelphia market, I hays 
a knowledge of the kind and quality that suit m 
Customers andCountry friends, and am now prep 
under the new postal arrangement, to send samply 
packages of one pound to all parts of the coun 
In making remittance by check or post-office order, 
add ten cents to the following prices for postage; 


A strong Oolong Tea for 30 cents per lb.; a fail. 
flavored, fine Oolong Tea, 40 cents; extra fine, 59, 
60 and 70 cents; Choice New Crop, this season 
Oolong, 80, 90 and $1.00; tine Chulan, in half. 
pound papers, 5 for $1.00, or by the box, 35 centy 
per lb.; Fine English Breakfast Tea, 80 cents; 
Scented Pekoe, $1.00; Good Japan, 50, 60, 70, 8 
and 90 cents, Best, $1:00 per lb.; Young Hf 
Twankey, Gunpowder and Imperial’ Tea from 69 
cents to $1.00. Fresh Roasted Coffee twice daily, 
and ground at the counter if desired, from 20 to 3§ 
cents per lb. Best Rio, Laguyra, Maricabo, Java 
and British Plantation Coffees. Spices of all kinds, 
whole or ground, in quantities to suit, warranted 
pure, at low prices. 

We. shall take pleasure in sending Samples of 
Tea to our friends and customers ata distance, ag 
well as in the city, at our last reduction in prices, 
Remember 

WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


No. 31 N. 2d St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 00, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orne 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win. 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roo 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. 


‘for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia 


Works Camden, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, és, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
9p 823 33 North Second Bt.. Philada, 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear oom 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reaso 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. 








At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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QOITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 





QONNUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


r is issued every week. 

~ nl First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
seribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Turee Dottars, 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

+ eTTTT ANCES by mail should be in OHECKs, DRAFTS, or 
P.O. Money-onpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
‘ Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT. 


If we consider the fulness of Divine wis- 
dom which there was in Jesus, and then look 
at the narrow limitations within which His 
earthly teaching was shut up, we are struck 
with the thought of how much He must have 
left unsaid. His ministry hardly extended 
over three years. He had toadapt His words 
to men who were extremely ignorant, and who 
even up to His death got only a faint glim- 
mering sense of the higher truth which He 
tried to disclose. When He left them, their 





education was extremely imperfect, as is: 


shown by their childish questions up to the 
last. And if that education had ended with 
His death, the new light would soon have 
faded out of the world. 

But, at the last, we find Jesus telling His 
followers that He has only made a beginning 
in teaching them, and that henceforth they 
are to be led upward in truth, not by a mas- 
ter wearing human form, but by the Spirit of 
God dwelling in their hearts. A promise was 
given, whose fulfillment was to run through 
the ages : “When the Spirit of Truth is come, 
He will guide you into all truth.” 

So, we find from the history of the early 
church that among its most striking features 
was a vivid and rejoicing sense of the imme- 
diate presence of the Spirit of God with 
every believer. By it the humblest Christian 
was comforted, strengthened and enlightened. 
The apostolic teaching, in the Epistles, pro- 
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“ PAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE 18 THY LIFE. 
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ceeds on this ground : that those to whom it 
was addressed were able to judge of the truth, 
because God dwelt with them, and in them. 
“ He that is spiritual,” writes Paul, “ judgeth 
(or discerneth) all things, yet he himself is 
judged (discerned) of no man.” And s0, 
John: “ Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things. I have not 
written unto you because ye know not the 
truth, but because ye know it.” It was ree- 
ognized that there were different degrees of 
wisdom ; that truth was discerned more clearly 
by some than by others, according to the 
variety of endowment and attainment; yet all 
were ander the immediate guidance of the 
Lord Himself. There were “diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit.” 

This great fact of the immediate presence 
of the Spirit, did not end with the Apostolic 
age. It stands as long.as the church endures. 
That God dwells in the hearts of His peop'e, 
at once their Life and and their Light, is the 
most preciofs truth we have. Immanuel, God 
with us—not once only, in the visible Jesus, 
but forever, in most intimate and sacred com- 
pneeee with whoever will receive the 

eavenly guest. 

The truth of a Divine Spirit which gives 
light to men, and new light as new needs 
arise, has been variously disguised as the 
church a from her first purity. It is 
caricatured in the theory of the Church of 
Rome, that the voice of the Holy Spirit 
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speaks through Councils and Popes. It has 
sometimes been buried out of sight in meta- 
physical speculations as to the inner consti- 
tution of the Godhead. The New Testament 
teaching as to the Holy Spirit is in substance 
simply this: that there is a direct contact of 
the Divine Soul with the human soul, through 
which light and strength and peace are given 
to whoever will submit himself in obedience 
and trust to his Heavenly Father. 

Practically, this truth has the largest rec- 
ognition in all faithful Christian lives. Every 
man who is living such a life looks to God 
for strength when he is weak, for comfort 
when he is in trouble, and for light when he 
is perplexed. But it is sometimes overlooked 
that men nowhere need this immediate Divine 
— more than in their search for truth. 

t is overlooked partly, perhaps, because the 
hunger for truth is not so common as other 
wants. But no human desire is more imper- 
ative and intense, none more bespeaks man’s 
relationship to the Divine, than the longing 
to know which impels a truth-seeking soul. 
And surely if there is any emergency in 
which a man hasa right to go straight to 
God Himself, it is when he longs for light on 
the great moral and spiritual problems that 
beset every thoughtfnl nature. To such an 
one the Church of Rome makes answer: 
“ Accept the inspired teaching of Councils 
and Popes.” But infinitely higher is the bid- 
ding : “If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of. God, that giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not, and it shall be given 
him.” 

It is sometimes said that all great questions 
of moral truth have already received a Divine 
answer, and that the record of that answer is 
enough. And beyond question, the recorded 
testimony of men through whom the Divine 
light shone upon the world is of unspeakable 
value. But it is also to be borne in mind 
that that testimony can only be understood 
and received as a light is thrown on the page 
by the inward experience of him who reads. 
And, further, every man has his own individ- 
ual troubles and questionings, which find no 
exact parallel in any other’s experience. 
From the similar experience of others he may 
derive help; but for him, too, there is the 
ever-present Spirit, the voice of God in his 
heart, and he must listen to that. 

So, too, as time goes on, the Church collec- 
tively finds new questions arising with each 
new age. The Apostles found themselves 
face to face with problems of which there had 
been hardly a suggestion during their Mas- 
ter’s life. At the outset, the great question 
confronted them of the relations between the 
Jewish church and the Gentile converts. The 
settling of that, under the providential leader- 
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ship of Paul, was an immense task ; but, be 
fore it was settled, numberless other questions 
of administration and of doctrine pressed u 

the Church and had to be dealt with. With 
the next generation new questions arose, op 
which only a partial light was thrown by 
earlier discussions. So it has been ever singe, 
So it must continue to be, except when meg 
fall into that stagnation which is little shor. 
of death. And how are these new questions 
to be met? Not merely by precedents: pre 
cedents are often wanting; may even be mig. 
leading. The question, for instance, in our 
time as to women’s teaching in the Church 
is so radically different from the same queg 
tion in Paul’s time that it is worse than idle 
to look to his teaching on the subject. Or, 
shall we constitute a human tribunal absolute 
judge over these new questions? The Church of 
Rome has done that, and has thereby got her 
self into flat opposition to all political and 
social progress. There is but one resoures; 
we must listen each for himself to that inner 
voice of God which grows strongy and clear 
as we live the life of God. j 

But, how is that voice to be distinguished? 
In seeking truth of any kind we must conform 
to theappropriate laws of that realm of knowl 
edge. Ifit be mathematical truth, we must 
proceed by the laws of mathematics. If we 
would: study material science, we must pro 
ceed by careful experiment and induction; 
the results of these are final. And if we seek 
moral and spiritual truth, we must obey the 
law of the spiritual realm, that law which 
Jesus declared: “If any man will do Hi 
wil, he shall know of the doctrine.” If am 
man will live holily, he shall learn the tru 
about the highest things. The Spirit that leads 
into truth is the Spirit whose fruit is love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. He whose life 
is in that region where Christ lived, in the 
realm of fidelity and purity and love, he itis 
who shall find a full and Divine answer t 
his deepest questionings. 

And so, we may distinguish as the utter 
ances of that voice those beliefs which best 
help us in right living. That thought which 
inspires a man to higher life, which moves 
him to trample down his besetting sins, t 
help his weaker brother, to rise into com 
munion with God, is to him a Divine voice 
He may not impose it with authority upot 
others, but he may hold to it and live by it 
And those beliefs which prove helpful to men 
in general, which make them nobler, sweetér, 
more Christ-like, will pass into the commom 
faith of the Church. They will be accepted 
as part of that revelation which is continually’ 
unfolded by the Divine Spirit, as men are by its 
power lifted into larger life and wider vision. 
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«Lo! I am with you always,” said the Master. 
And where He is, there is not only peace, but 
life, and growth, and new light, for each new 
day.—Christian Union. 





A creat mind is always master of its own 
enthusiasm, and the sovereign of its strongest 
desires. This control over self is difficult fully 
to attain, but is doubtless the most precious 
power that one can ever possess. It enters 
into all the higher virtues, and is the onl 
ground-work of all eminent superiority, bot 
intellectual and moral. To the heart it gives 

nimity, fortitude, constancy and force ; 
to the mind it imparts that power of thought 
and captivating utterance which attests the 
presence of genius and immortalizes all its 
works. It is not so much a power over out- 
ward things a3 over things within, power over 
ourselves; force to resist temptation, to follow 
conviction, and to trample on the aggressions 
of wrong. It is moral majesty that grows 















their truth. The real ground of hope in the 
hour of death, either to the good man or the 
repentant prodigal, must be in the mercy and 
goodness of God 

nected in the mind with some theological 
scheme, or held in its simplest form—the idea 
of God as a Father, who “ pities His chil- 
dren.” Happy are they who, from the con- 
stitution of their minds or their early train- 
ing, have formed simple and confiding views 
of their relation to the Father of spirits. 
Having known of His protecting love and 
care through life, they can commit themselves 
to His keeping when entering the unseen 
world. 8. 


whether this hope be con- 


Philadelphia Eleventh mo., 1874. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


A month’s stay in the city of London af- 


fords one a good opportunity of visiting the 


various Friends’ meetings held within its 
limits. Of these, the principal one is that 
known as “ Devonshire House,” situated just 
outside the old city on Bishopsgate street 
without, and about ten minutes’ walk from the 
great Bank of England. The Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings are held here, two large 
buildings being used for the former. The 
ordinary Meetings for Worship are held in a 
smaller building adjoining. Here, in addi- 
tion to the usual mid-week meeting on Third- 
their tendency is on this account misleading. | 44y®, is held the special meeting on Fourth- 
Piety and virtue are indeed held up as beau- | 4@y evenings for the benefit of those who are 
tiful and attractive, but they are represented prevented from attending the day sittings for 
as inseparably connected with a certain form | Worship, of which mention was made in a 

















most placid in self-reliance and is calmest 
before God, when earthly auspices are most 
threatening, and the storm of adversity howls 
most loud. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DEATH-BED UTTERANCES. 
Memoirs of the life and death of pious in- 


dividuals are often written with the view of 
establishing certain theological ideas; and 


of belief. The writers of these memoirs, in | P'evious number of the Intelligencer. 
their zeal for a theory, ignore the palpable 

fact that devotion and naaees of life, com- 
posure and trust in the hour of death, are 
equally the experience of those who consci- 
entiously dissent from these outward views, 
as of those who sincerely hold them. 

There is a tendency to estimate death-bed 
expressions beyond their true value. The 
poet says, 

“A death-bed ’s a detector of the heart ; 
Here tired dissimulation drops her mask.” 


This is undoubtedly true. The approach of 
death has indeed power to arouse the slum- 
bering conscience to a sense of sin or guilt, 
but it has not the power to dispel intellectual 
error. It is not to the faltering nerves and 
failing brain that we should look for the 
ability to discriminate between true and false 
doctrine. An erroneous belief, if it has been 
closely connected through life with religious 
ideas, is not likely to be surrendered at the 
hour.of death. Hence, the fallacy of regard- 
ing the dying testimony of pious individuals 






to certain forms of belief as proof pusitive of 


The building occupied by the “ Friends’ 


Institute” is also upon the same ground. 
This organization comprises a library and 
reading-room and adining-room. Any Friend 
contributing the sum of five shillings or up- 
wards to the support of the Institute, is con- 
sidered a member, and is entitled to the use 
of the library. From the Twelfth Annual 


Report for the year ending the last Third 
month, we learn that the total number of 
books loaned was 2310. 

Subscribers who contribute twenty shillings 
(about $5.00, gold) or upwards, are permitted 
to borrow more than one book at a time. 

In the reading-room, which contains also 
the library, are to be found all the principal 
London dailies, also, English magazines and 
weeklies, besides all the conveniences for 
writing. In the winter months, a debating 
and elocution society holds its meetings reg- 
ularly, and until recently a chess club met in 
the same building. There are also waiting 
and conversation rooms, and, in fact, every- 
thing necessary to make the place comfort- 
able and attractive. 


= as 
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The dining-room is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Institute, for here any 
Friend, whether a contributor or not, can get 
a substantial and well-served dinner for less 
than half the price charged in the restaurants, 
and the writer frequently dined there while 
in London. The bill of fare comprised two, 
and sometimes three, kinds of meats, always 
two vegetables, and pastry or pudding for 
dessert. The price charged was fourteen 
pence, or about twenty-eight cents of our 
money. In the evening, tea and coffee are 
served in the reading room, the charge, in- 
cluding bread and butter, being fourpence, 
or about sixpence with cold meats. 

No profit is made at these prices, it being 
only intended as an accommodation, the 
charges being so nicely calculated that out 
of nearly $5,000 received for meals last year, 
only abvut sixty dollars surplus remained on 
hand. Comfortable lodging-rooms have been 
fitted up in the upper story of the building, 
which are a great convenience to Friends 
from the country, who have no friends to 
stay with, when called to the city on meeting 
or other business. During Yearly Meeting 
week, both these and the dining-rooms are 
well patronized. 

The managers are fortunate in having such 
valuable Friends as William Dyne and wife 
to superintend the affairs of the Institute, ana 
American Friends visiting London cannot do 
better than to make their acquaintance. 

The other meetings visited were Westmins- 
ter, near the West Fnd, and Ratcliff, Peel 
and Stoke Newington meetings, on the north 
side of the city. At the Peel Meeting house 
is preserved the old chain Bible, dated 1508. 
The Stoke Newington meeting is the largest 
and best attended, it being the most con- 
venient to Friends generally. 

The site of the old Bull-and-Mouth Meet 
ing, on Aldersgate street, is now covered by 
the Queen’s Hotel, while the banking-house 
of the late firm of Jay Cooke, McCullough 
& Co., stands where the Lombard Street 
Meeting-house formerly stood. Until recently 










































































































































































the ground in which is situated the neglected 
grave of George Fox. In conclusion, it gives 
me pleasuie (0 bear testimony to the uniform 
kindness and courtesy of British Friends. 

R. R. 

















Philadelphia, Eleventh month 14th, 1874. 

















Be polite to your children. Do you ex- 
pect them to be mindful of your welfare? to 
grow glad at your approach ? to bound away 
to do your pleasure, before your request is 
half spoken? Then, with all your dignity 
and authority, mingle politeness. Give it a 
niche in your household temple. : 




























































a Friends’ mission-tent occupied a portion of 
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PRIESTLEY'8 DISCOVEY OF OXYGEN Gag; 


BY JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D., LL. D. 
(Continued from page 615.) 


Here, before explaining the consequences 


of this great ene and showing the posi- 
tion in which it stan 

to s 
choly but interesting history of its author, 
It is a lesson which ought not to be lost, 
Born the son of a tradesman, who died while 
he was young, and left him very poor, his 
early manhood was spent in the useful but 
tedious duties of a village school master, 
His attention being turned to theology, he 
subsequently became the pastor of a Presby. 
terian church. We must not impute it to 
mental weakness, but rather to a pursuit of the 
truth, that in succession he passed through 
many phases of religious belief, and four differ. 
ent sects, the Presbyterian, Arminian, Arian 
and Unitarian, received him as a votary, 
This is not the occasion nor the place to ex. 
plain the causes that led him in fhis course, 
It is only for us to judge of so great a man 
with charity. 
deep religious sentiment, and feeling that 
even the most exalted objects of this life are 
not to be compared with the importance of an- 
other world, he regarded his philosophical pur- 


s, I may be permitted 
pend a moment in relating the melan. 


But, imbued as he was with a 


suits as a very secondary affair,and gave much 
of his time and talent to controversial theology, 


He seems to have come to the conclusion that _ 


it was incumbent on him to make a religious 

war. As his biographer says, “‘ Atheists, 
Deists, Jews, Arians, Quakers, Methodists, 

Calvinists, Catholics, Episcopalians, had alike 
to combat him.” In more than a hundred 
volumes which he printed, each of these found 
an adversary of such force and vigor (and it 
was impossible with such a man that it could 
be otherwise), that their ablest theological 
writers were overmatched. By the established. 
Church of England he came tobe regarded 
with such feelings, that instances occurred in 
which those who had successfully answered 
him were rewarded with the highest dignities ; 
a circumstance which gave origin to his re 
mark that he appointed the Bishops of Eng- 
land. 

But this is not all. The first French Revo- 
lution broke out, and, his ardent mind im 
bibing with enthusiasm the seductive dow 
trines of the times, he added to his religions 
disputes those of a political partisan. 
the different sects had in succession stood im 
fear of him, so now the government took 
alarm ; it knew his philosophical reputation 
and ability. The story is a sad and short 
one. A mob assembled round his dwelling, 
which they committed to the flames ; the houses 
of those who were known to be his friends’ 
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shared the same fate; he narrowly escaped 
q@ith his life; and for three days one of the 
chief cities of the nation was the scene of 
riot. All his philosophical instruments, most 
of them constructed by himself, his manu- 
scripts, his library, the fruits of a frugal life, 
were destroyed ; and, eventually driven from 
his native country, in his old age he found an 
asylum in the United States, where Jefferson, 
then President, received him with kindness 
and distinction, and in America he died. 

In relating this melancholy but instructive 
story, we cannot but remark how Priestley 
forgot that the experience of all nations and 
of thousands of years has proved the utter 
impossibility of any one man convincing the 
whole human race, and converting them all 
to his views. He shut his eyes to that an- 
archy of opinion infesting the world, brought 
on in no small degree by such polemics as 
those in which he delighted. In an exact 
science, like chemistry, he could describe some 
new discovery, and every man in Europe at 
once admitted its truth. He never realized 
how different it is in politics and theology. 
The library of volumes he wrote on these 
topics has already dropped into that gulf of 
oblivion which has received all the works of 
the authors of the early and middle ages, 
and no man cares to learn what he wrote or 
what he thought of the matter. But not so 


clear and distinct, monuments of the advance 
of the human mind in knowledge and power 
during the eighteenth century. His discovery 
of oxygen gas will last as long as the world 
endures. 


What can there be more touching, or even 
more beautiful, than the last scene of Priest- 
ley’s life? It dissipates the remembrance of 
all his disputations and all his errors, and 
shows us that beneath these there was & 
deeply pervading and redeemir g faith. When 
his little grandchildren were brought to his 
bedside to bid him good-night, he uttered his 
last words: “I go to sleep like you, but we 
shall wake together, and I hope to eternal 
happiness.” 

To return from his life to his discoveries. 
Priestley soon found that oxygen—I give it 
the name under which it has subsequently 
passed-—was absolutely essential, in all cases 
then known, to the support of flame and fire, 
and that animal life depended on it; that a 
man, by breathing in a limited space, would 
soon exhaust it of so much of this gas that 


. suffocation would ensue ; that the atmosphere, 


in reality, is a reservoir of it, from which 
everything possessing the attributes of an an- 
imal abstracts it. It has been shown by suc- 
<eeding chemists, to such an extent does this 
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abstraction go, that a single man will each 
year consume about 800 pounds’ weight. 
Considering, therefore, the enormous amount 
of animal life, the same respiratory process 
being common to the minutest insect and the 
largest quadruped, there must be a constant 
tendency to alter the constitution of the air, 
for, in proportion as we take from it oxygen at 
each inspiration, we restore at each expiration 
an almost equivalent bulk of carbonic acid— 
a double change, the removal of a vital ele- 
ment, and the addition of a poisonous gas. 

But Priestley also showed that, in artificial 
atmosphere, such as he made, animal life 
could not possibly be maintained if there 
were any great reduction of oxygen, or any 
great increase of carbonic acid. More recent 
experiments prove that the most striking 
physical and moral effects arise when men 
and animals are made to respire atmospheres 
of a different constitution—effects such as we 
witness in the case of chloroform and sulphuric 
ether—a remarkable discovery, not, as is 
commonly supposed, of only a year or two 
back, but made by Berzelius, who, twenty- 
four years ago, gave the most extradrdinary, 
and ina scientific point of view the most 
important, instance of the kind yet produced 
—the instantaneous and deep sleep brought 
on by the respiration of hydrogen; a fact 
which, in the recent discussions about the 
priority of that discovery, has been strangely 
forgotten. From the effect thus arising, when 
the constitution of the medium we breathe is 
in any degree disturbed, it necessarily follows 
that, ever since animal life appeared on this 
earth, the composition of the air must have 
been nearly unchanged. But here arises a 
great and obvious difficulty. If the life of 
men and animals can only be conducted in 
such a medium as our atmosphere, and if such 
extensive changes as I have described are 
constantly impressed on the air by those be- 
ings, how does it come to pass that, after the 
lapse of a few years, it does not gather a 
poisonous quality? There must be some 
agency at work, continually tending to pre- 
vent that result. The consideration of what 
that agency is, introduces us to the second 
branch of Priestley’s discovery. 


He had put some mice in a glass contain- 
ing atmospheric air, closely stopped, and 
found, as usual, that they died of suffocation 
as soon as the air became sufficiently impure 
by their breathing ; an absolutely poigonous 
quality being gradually assumed. But, if a 
few vegetable leaves, or a small plant, were 
placed in the glass, and exposed to the sun, 
in a very short time the poisonous quality 
disappeared, and the power of supporting 
animal life was regained. Here, then, was 
an unexpected result—a discovery that gave 
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a solution to all the difficulty, and which has 
been verified in its minutest details by more 
modern experiments. It has revealed the 
great and interesting fact that plants and ani- 
mals stand in a relation of antagonism to one 
another ; that whatever changes the one tends 
to impress on the air, the other undoes; and 
that, while animals discharge their duty in 
consequence of their being living and mov- 
ing things, plants perform theirs under the in- 
fluence of the light of the sun; for these 
changes do not go on in the dark. 

Let us look at these facts by the aid of 
modern chemistry, premising that oxygen is 
' an invisible substance, existing in the air, and 
that carbonic acid arises from its union with 
carbon. When carbon burns, it is merely 
uniting with atmospheric oxygen, and the re- 
sulting carbonic acid escapes away under an 
invisible form. So, too, when a man breathes, 
he draws in oxygen from the air; it is dis- 
tributed to all parts of his system, and, com- 
bining therein with carbon, turns into car- 
bonic acid, which is expelled when he throws 
out his breath. Every animal, therefore, to 
use the language of chemistry, is an oxidiz- 
ing machine, the physical end of its existence 
being to rob the air of oxygen, and put back, 
in its stead, carbonic-acid gas. 

With plants it is just the reverse. As 
long as the sun is shining upon them, they 
take carbonic acid from the air, and, decom- 
posing it by their leaves, they set free its oxy- 
gen, which escapes away; its carbon they 
appropriate. With it they form their various 
parts, their stems, roots, flowers, seeds; but 
they do this only so long as the sun shines, 
and when night or winter comes the process 
stops. 

The animal, therefore, takes from the air 
oxygen, and turns it into carbonic acid; the 
c takes that carbonic acid, and turns it 

ack into oxygen, which has thus discharged 
the great office of carrying carbon from the 
bodies of animals, and transferring it to the 
systems of plants. In what an interessin 
relation do the two kingdoms, the anbeoat 
and the vegetable, thus stand to one another, 
not alone as respects the air in maintaining 
its constitution uniform by a mutual antag- 
onization, but also as respects their own struc- 
tures! The elements of which plants are 
formed have all been derived from pre-exist- 
ing parts of animals, and the elements of 
which animals consist, from the pre-existing 
parts of plants. To the classical scholar, 
what a beautiful commentary on the fictitious 
stories of antiquity are these modern discov- 
eries! He calls to mind the metamorphores 


that Ovid describes ; the bore, perhaps, of his 
school boy life, the elegant amusement of his 
later years. He remembers how Daphne was 
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turned into a laurel, and Adonis into a flower; 
the musical stanzas are no longer an em 
sound, they are descriptive histories. The 
thing he has read of is actually so. These 
transformations, instead of being imagin 
exceptions, are the common lot of life in thig 
world. There grows not now a leaf that is not 
formed from the parts of animals that are 
dead ; there lives not a solitary animal being 
which has not derived its constituent elements 
from plants. 


Here, then, we are led to a most remark. 


able conclusion. If the air for a thousand of 
years has remained unchanged, and if these 
antagonizing processes are all the time going 
on, equalizing its constitution, it necessarily 
follows that the amount of vegetable is ac 
curately adjusted to the amount of animal 
life; the one cannot get the better of the 
other, for, if it did, the excess would be in 
stantly restrained by its antagonist, and, in 
this point of view, these two grand forms of 


life constitute together a splendid automatic & 


MeA talk about 


or self-adjusting machine. 


the dullness of science; it is only so to those 
who are unable to follow its developments to” 


their consequences. Where will you find in 


the whole range of poetry a conception more. 
sublime than this? The two divisions of the 


world of ‘organization reacting on each other 


through the medium of the atmosphere—the” 
living against the lifeless, the moving against } 


the motionless; and not only thus influencing 
each other through that’ medium, but main- 


taining its properties forever unimpaired, and BP 


ready for action. It is the glory of astron- 
omy to have proved that the planetary orbs, 
which circle round the sun, under the influ- 
ences of a pair of forces thus reacting, can 
retain their movements undisturbed through 
a coming eternity. And if astronomy has 
made the splendid discovery that the inor- 
ganic world has attained a condition of eter- 
nal equilibrium, chemistry has rivaled it by 
showing that the same grand truth applies to 
the world of organization. To watch the eter 
nal coming out of the transitory will alwa 
strike a reflecting mind with emotions of 1 
highest admiration. The sunbeam—the fin- 
ger of God—that reaches across the unknown 
abyeses of the universe in a moment, brimg- 
ing life out of death, and clothing the objects 
around us with their many-colored dyes, has 
extracted this condition of everlasting per 
manence from a pre-existing transient order 
of things. 

From considering this adjustment of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms to each other, 
we might be led to the idea that each indi 
vidual in these natural divisions has its coun- 
terpart in the other; an idea bringing us into 


a new relation with inanimate objects. Ther 
e 
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wer: is implanted deeply in the hearts of all men 
moty an instinctive love of natural scenery—for- 
rw ests, flowers, the green grass—and surely such 
These a sentiment cannot suffer from the thoughts 
in now occurring to us. We establish with such 
1 this objects a relationship, I had almost said a 
iS Not friendship; they become, as it were, a part 
t are of ourselves, things essential to our own 
being existence; and that deep attachment we 
nents feel to the place of our birth, or our home, 
finds its apology not alone in natural instinct, 
nark. or in acquired habits, but also in the highest 
nd of philosophical considerations. In imagination 
these we might mark off groups in the two king- 
zoing doms which are the fanciful representation or 
arily counterparts of each other. Perhaps we men, 
18 aC who have to resist the storms of life, may 
‘imal have our representatives in the rugged trees 
f the of the forest ; the ladies will certainly find 
e in their antagonists among roses and other 
d, in flowers. 
ns of (To be concluded.) 
natie looking back, your whole life should 
‘bout _ Ir, on ooking back, your whole life shou 
those m Seem as rugged as a palm-tree stem, still never 










| mind, so long as it has been growing, and has 
| its grand green shades of leaves and weight of 
| hgneyed fruit at the top. 





othey ee WHAT WE OWE CHILDREN. 

—the ® All our lives we have been hearing of the 
ainst ™® | debt children owe their parents; do we think 
cing WJ enough of what parents owe their children? 
pains @ omy mind this is: by far the greater ques- 
,and @ «tion. We owe them harmonious organiza- 
tron- § tions, favorable conditions, a true develop- 
orbs, ment; but this is not all. Aside from these 


things we owe to them a debt beyond our 
, can power to estimate. If they need us materi- 
ough ally, we need them no less spiritually. I 

has pity the man or woman who can spend an 


inor- our with a child and not be made wiser. 
eter- § | Children utter the only oracles, and are the 
it by most truly inspired, because the most uncon- 
ies to scious of teachers. By the directness and 
eter simplicity of their questions they rebuke our 
wa pretence and artificiality, constantly remind- 
f the ing us how much there is that we do not 
> fin- know ; by their loving trust they shame our 
nown doubts; by the play of their fancy and the 
ring: buoyancy of their spirits they banish our 
jects despair. Said a little seven-year old girl, 


, has looking up musingly from the doll she was 
per- tending, “‘ Mamma, what is the good of us, 
order and what are we all living for?’ Could the 
mother answer that —_— without drawing 

0 


f the near to the heart of God, feeling her own 
ther, lifeand that of her little one sheltered by 
indi- His all-embracing love? I remember sitting 
oun one afternoon last summer in a room where a 
, into dusky little face was pressed against the win- 


dow-pane, intently watching a coming thun- 
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der-storm; suddenly it flashed round upon 
us with the exclamation, “Oh, mamma! do 
come here and see how God is writing short- 
hand across the clouds.” 

What shadow would not be dispelled by 
the quaint answer of the little one who, having 
been naughty, was asked by her mother if she 
was not going to ask God to forgive her. “No, 
mamma, I don’t like to talk with God, for 
if He gets too well acquainted with me He 
may want me to go and live with Him and 
leave you.” 

“Who was the dark’s mother?” inquired a 
little boy coming back suddenly from the 


border of dream-land to ask the question ; . 


and what mother has not been startled by 
the solemn inquiry, “ How did God begin?” 

Could any mother afford to spare out of 
her life the children’s hour? Not the one 
described by the poet—not the one that we 
all know so well, tinged with the last rays of 
sunset, deepening into the mystery of twi- 
light, and suddenly blossoming into merri- 
ment with the incoming of the evening lamp. 
That is also father’s and mother’s hour—a 
care-free, happy time, interposed between the 


|day’s work and the evening’s sociability ; 


very enjoyable, with its snatches of talk, its 
brief chapters from the day’s experience, its 
ripples of laughter, and its stories murmured 
softly to the little ones; very enjoyable, but 
not like an hour that comes later, when, hav- 
ing unfastened the last hook, picked out the 
last troublesome knot, and buttoned the com- 
fortable night-gown over the dimpled should- 
ers, the mother lies down beside the little 
one and takes the chubby hand in hers for 
the good-night talk—when questions were 
asked and answered, grievances told and 
kissed away—when the naughty word or act 
is acknowledged, and the how and the why 
of wrong and of right doing are explained. 

This is the true confessional, approved by 
the angels and blessed of God ; of more value 
to the child than a whole library of cate- 
chisms, and with a ministration to the mother 
in comparison with which fasts and festivals 
are of small account, and even sermons and 
sacraments are of secondary importance. 

We are indebted to our children for con- 
stant incentives to noble living ; for the per- 
petual reminder that we do not live to our- 
selves alone; for their sakes we are admon- 
ished to put from us the debasing appetite, 
the unworthy impulse, to gather into our 
lives every noble and heroic quality, every 
tender and attractive grace. 

We owe them gratitude for the dark hours 
which their presence has brightened ; for the 
helplessness and dependence which has won 
us from ourselves; for the faith and trust 
which it is evermore their mission to renew; 
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for their kisses on cheeks wet with tears, and 
on brows that but for that caressing had fur- 
rowed into frowns. 

We bless them for the child-world which 
they keep open to us—the true fairy-land, 
where all that we once hoped and dreamed 
is still. possible; the Paradise of humanity, 
which they perpetually dress and keep; a 
paradise which, spite of the angel with the 
scythe and hour-glass, who has driven us 
forth, we shall yet regain, and through all 
whose beauties a little child shall lead us. 
— Victoria Magazine. 


—_—____ + ~en + 


A Goop man showeth favor and lendeth ; 
he will guide his affairs with discretion. Surely 
he shall not be moved forever ; the righteous 
shall be held in everlasting remembrance ; 
he shall not be afraid of evil tidings; his 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord. 








PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1874, 


ScrENcE AND RELIGIoON.—We have here- 
tofore refrained from taking any part in the 
agitation which the inaugural address of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall before the British Assogiation 
gave rise to; not that we were indifferent, or 
unwilling to investigate the charges of athe- 
ism so widely spread, both by the religious 
and the secular press of this and his own 
country, but because we wished fairly to un- 
derstand and judge for ourselves before’ ac- 
cepting the general verdict, or condemning it. 

We have read and reread this address 
with the closest attention, and frankly con- 
fess that we fail to discover that materialism 
which it is said to contain. 'To our mind, the 
whole paper isa clear and intelligent epitome 
of the progress of scientific investigation from 
the earliest data to the present time. That 
the same impulse, inherent in primeval man, 
that turned his thoughts and questionings 
toward the sources of natural phenomena, 
inherited and intensified, is the spur of scien- 
tific action to-day—is the acknowledgment 
with which he begins his address. 

Every intelligent and unbiased inquirer, 
who reads the paper, must feel indebted to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall for having given so connected 
and continuous a summary of the slow, but 
certain advancement of the human mind in 
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the knowledge of the laws which control nat. 
ural phenomena. 

At the very threshold of his subject. he 
declared that, “man never has been, and 
never will be, satisfied with the operations 
and products of the understanding along 
hence physical science cannot cover all the 
demands of his nature. But the history of 
the efforts made to satisfy these demand 
might be broadly described as a history of 
errors.” It is not the province of the scientist 
to leave the widening field of the absolute and 
the knowable to refute these errors only g 
far as they come, in contact with fact and 
verity ; nor, because he confines his argo. 
ments to what the explorations in his ow 
proper department reveal to his understand. 
ing should he be charged with a want of 
spect for, or belief in, those truths wh h, 
though pertaining to that inMisible essent 
which we know as spirit, are neverthg 
verities and facts equally incontrovertiblay 


It is no disparagement of religion in fil 
to say “Christianity had appeared, offer 
the Gospel to the poor, and by moderatif 
if not'asceticism, practically protesting agai 
the profligacy of the age.” Neither does 
charge the new faith that so rapidly spre 
over Western Asia, and the continent of 
rope with the responsibility of what followed, 


Those who are familiar with the history of 
the Church after it became engrafted as & 
state religion, do not need to be told that this 
union led to the assumption of delegated 
authority and ultimate control over the com 
sciences of men. ‘ The Scriptures, whieh 
ministered to their spiritual needs were als 
the measure of their science, and the Bible | 
was with many the ultimate court of appeal,” 

“ The spirit of the middle ages,” continues” 
Professor Tyndall, “was a menial spirit. 
The seekers after knowledge had forsaken 
that fountain of living waters, the direct ap 
peal to Nature by observation and expeti- 
ment, and had given themselves up to ‘the 
remanipulation of the notions of their pre 
decessors. It was atime when thought had 
become abject, and when the acceptance of 
authority led, as it always does in science, to 
intellectual death. 

“ Natural events, instead of being traced 
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BaLtimMoRE YEARLY MEEtTING District. 
—A little book of 64 pages, neatly bound in 
cloth, containing a brief account of the Meet- 
ings constituting Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
has been published by Levi K. Brown. It is 
illustrated by a colored map, denoting the 
localities of the different Meetings, which may 
prove valuable to Friends wishing to visit 
them. 

The book is for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
706 Arch Street, Philadelphia; also, by H. 
P. and P. D. Lovegrove, 201 N. Eutaw St., 










a] nat. to physical, were referred to moral causes, 
‘while an exercise of the fantasy almost as 
set he | degrading as the spiritualism of the present 
1, and day took the place of scientific speculation. 
‘ations The Christian peasant, when attacked with 
alone, disease, sought the priest rather than the ad- 
ll the vice of an intelligent physician.” 
ory of Out of the gross corruption into which the 
mands Christian world had leaped, and from the 
ory of bosom of that church which had done so 
‘ientist much to stifle scientific inquiry, sprang the 
ite and germ of free investigation ; and “ The earth 










mnly 9 moves,” became the watchword among in- | Baltimore. 
ct ang | _tellectual freemen. Those distant from either city, by enclos- 
argn- This spirit of free inquiry, the revival of| ing the price (75 cts.) to the address of Levi 


scientific investigation set in motion by Co 
‘stand. pernicus, is moving onward, treading under 
of aa foot and scattering to the winds time-honored 
which & ©. superstitions and dogmas of religion. 

nal Thanks are due to Professor Tyndall for 


K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa., will 
be furnished with a copy, free of postage. 
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DIED. 
FISHER.—At Kensico, Westchester Co., N. Y.. at 


the | othe firm and undaunted stand he has taken | the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel K. Stout- 
nn. * enburgh, Tenth month 19th, 1874, Phebe Fisher, in 
ible in defence of truth, * regard to the eahtie the 80th year of her age. ‘She was a member of 
: affinities of matter “the universal mother.” | the Monthly Meeting of New York, and diligent in 


the attendance of all our meetings when ber feeble 
health permitted. Of a meek and quiet spirit, her 
daily walk in life evinced that she was supported by 
the Divine arm, and sustained by heavenly manna. 
As her general debility increased, her faith failed 
oot; calmly and trustingly she would speak of her 
approaching dissolution. Sitting at her dinner- 
table with the family, she remarked her time was 
short—thought she had taken her last meal ; anda 
few minutes after, upon being assisted to the lounge 
gently breathed her last in the arms of her daughter 
Her funeral took place on the 22d, at Chappaqua 
Meeting-house. 


') He would have been false to the noblest at- 
" tributes of his manhood, to that wonderful 
| tendowment of patient, persevering inquiry 
A and the matchless flow of eloquence which 
“so peculiarly mark him as the man who 
might dare to step boldly to the front in the 
presence of the time-honored conservatism of 
ecclesiastical authority and vindicate the fiat 
of creative wisdom, who, in the untold ages 
of the past, surveying the various forms into 
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« _ which matter had resolved itself, declared all For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ee to be “‘ very good.” FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
wal In the course of a later address, delivered IN MUNICH. 
ie before an audience of workingmen, in Man- No. 24. 
oo chester, England, Professor Tyndall said: @Denttened fret que Und 
) ol “ We are surrounded by wonders and mysteries N b ti lished 
»peal, \ everywhere. I have sometimes—not sometimes oe en oe sang SS 
a ' ees ’| noisseur can do any justice to the great gal- 
itinwes — but often—in the springtide watched the advance lery of paintings calied the old Pinakothek. 
spirit. . the oe oe a “0h of the grass, and of the | T+ is an immense and truly magnificent build- 
rsaken ates and observed the general joy of opening | ing, in the style of a Roman palace, of which 
staal : e - ape ent ws asked myself this ‘{ues- | the principal facade is ornamented with twen- 
ion, ‘Can it be that there is no being or thing in | ty. four statues of the most celebrated painters, 
>X peri: natare that knows more about these matters than | modeled by Schwanthaler. Passing from the 
to ‘the Ido? Dol in my ignorance represent the highest grand vestibule, which is supported by four 
ir pre- knowledge of these things existing in this universe ? | [onic columns of polished marble, we ascend 
ht had Ladies and gentlemen, the man who puts that ques- | a fine stairway of the same material, and en- 
neni tion to himself, if he be not @ shallow man;.if he | ter the first hall, which is devoted to the por- 
| a be a man capable of being penetrated by a profound | traits of the sovereigns who have contributed 
nce; thought, will never answer the question by profess- | most largely to the formation of the gallery: 
ing the creed of Atheism, which has been so lightly | the Electors Maximilian I, Max. Emanuel, 
traced attributed to me.’ ”’ Johann Wilhelm, Karl Theodore, of the Pa- 
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latinate, and King Maximilian I, founder of | 


the Pinakcutheca, and Louis I, its builder. 
Thence we enter the first hall, which contains 
many religious pictures of the old German 
schoo, dating from its earliest days till the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The second 
and third halls are also devoted to the Ger- 
man painters, bringing us down to the end of 
the seventeenth century; and in the fourth 
we find ninety five paintings, all by Reubens. 
Most conspicuous, and perhaps most cele- 
brated among these, is his picture of the Last 
Judgment. The Eternal Father, the Ancient 
of Days, is represented on high, in the dim 
distance, far above all other beings, and the 
Christ is placed before and below Him, in 
power and great glory, passing judgment on 
the sons and daughters of men, who ascend 
from below and pass in long review before 
Him—no longer now the merciful and pity- 
ing Saviour, but the austere judge. The 
youthful and beautiful, and the aged; the 
tender little child, and the strong man; the 
proudly-gifted, and the stupid boor, are pass- 
ing the judgment-seat, and hideous demons 
are bearing away to their doom of fire the 
rejected ones. One sees among the sad pro- 


cession of the lost, the tenderly beautiful, the 
venerable and the intellectual, with innocent- 
looking childhood; while amid the accepted, 
who are to be received into the eternal joy of 
the heavenly kingdom, is to be found defor- 
mity, coarseness and stupidity. The angels 


look on the fearful tribunal with sublime sat- 
isfaction ; and only the gentle Mary, with 
folded hands and tender pity, seems to plead 
with the inexorable Son for the hapless trans- 
gressors. The dread Creator seems afar off, 
and, though from His elevation He looketh 
into the abyss, He appears to have no com- 
passion for the frail beings His fiat has called 
into existence. Undoubtedly this is a work 
of tremendous power, but how much grander, 
and how much more Scriptural, even, is that 
view of the Heavenly Father which discerns 
Him as ever present with the children of men 
—able to save even unto the uttermost—pity- 
ing them as a father pitieth his children. 
What marvel that the troubled sons of Israel 
turned sadly away from such representations 
of the Majesty on High, remembering the 
words of the inspired king: “Oh, let the na- 
tions be glad, and sing for joy; for Thou shalt 
judge the people righteously, and govern the 
nations upon earth. 


Farther on are many admirable works of 
the Netherlands masters, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Teniers, Steen Potter and many others ; 
enough to keep eyes and mind busy for weeks 
—aye, months or years. After these come 
the French and Spanish schools, and, lastly, 
a grand procession of Italian works. There 
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are in the building upwards of 1400 pie 
many of them of exceeding interest, array 
chronologically and according to schools, 4 
residence of several months in this delightful 
city would give the art student very 
advantages, and the extreme liberality with 
which these priceless gems of genius am 
made free to all mankind is really, astop. 
ishing. 

The Royal and State Library is another of 
the glories of Munich. It is contained ing 
splendid building, one of the finest and mog 
complete in the city. It presents a fa 
520 feet in length and 85 feet in height, and 
three connecting wings enclose two | 
courts in the interior. This great temple of 
literature is a specimen of the Byzanting 
Florentine style, and is the work of the archi. 
tect Girtner. It was eleven years in build. 
ing, being completed in 1843. On the 
leading to the entrance are four colossal stat 
ues of Homer, Thucydides, Aristotle and 
Hippocrates, and we pass through a grandly. 
arched vestibule up a noble stairway of y 
gradual ascent, and are weleomed at the 
by two marble statues of Duke Albert ¥, 
the founder of the library, and King Louis 
the builder of the present edifice, both 
Schwanthaler. Medallions of poets 
learned men adorn the columned gallery oy 
both sides of the stately marble stair, 
the ante-chamber of the library is decorated 
with busts of Bavarian dukes who increased 
and improved the collection, which now au 
bers 900,000 volumes, besides 22,000 man 
scripts. The books of all languages am 
mingled together, according to subjects, I 
think, and the arrangement in sixteen large, 
well-lighted halls, with convenient galleries, 
which make ladders unnecessary, is very at 
mirable. As the guide leads us through the 
Historical rooms, I notice a large sprinkling 
of English books on every shelf, and long row 
of conspicuous volumes contain the Publi¢ 
Documents of the United States. The shelves 
are quite open, but we must touch nothing 
without passing through the prescribed forms; 
but, by taking the proper steps and making 
application, the use of the immense library 
may be enjoyed by any one, the management 
being exceedingly kind and liberal. Bat 
here we are at the door of the Hall o 
“Cimelien,” the store-room for the antiquities 
of the collection. Here we are shown tel 
cases in succession, which contain a bewilder 
ing amount of interesting rarities. First, 
there are tablets (tabule honeste missionia) 
honorable certificates of discharge for Romai 
soldiers, and next is the Oodex Purpureus,& 
Latin book of the Gospels of the ninth com 
tury, written on purple vellum with gold and 
silver letters. In the second case, our guide 














enthusiastically tells us, is an extract from 
the laws of Theodorius the Great, made in 
in by order of Alaric, the Visigoth, in the 
o century. In the third is the earliest 
German manuscript, written before 814 A. D.; 
s copy of Otfried of Weissenburg’s Gospel, 
jn verse, of a little later date; and other 
ancient manuecripts, illustrated by skilful 
intings. The fourth case has oriental writ- 
ings, among which is an inexpressibly small 
Koran, the smallest manuscript in the collec- 
tion, and a larger one, written on parchment 
jn golden letters. The warder of these treas- 
ures explains their preciousness very fluently 
in German, of which, as I do not understand 
a word of it, 1 am soon very weary. There 
is quite a speech over every item, and we 
must stand and look while it is going on, and 
not wander on with guide-book, as inclination 
prompts, insomuch that one of the company 
was overheard very wickedly murmuring the 
wish that there were not half so many of these 
relics, and almost declining to look at cases 
five and six. But here is a real treasure un- 
yeiled, and the grumbler starts up with reviv- 
ing interest to see Albert Durer’s prayer-book, 
with marginal drawings by himself and Cra- 
nach. It is really beautiful, a precious work 
of art, as are also the two folios of the peni- 
tential psalms of David, set to music by Or- 
Jando di Lasso, and decorated with admirable 
iniatures by Hans Meulich. Farther on is 
choice relic of antique splendors, desig- 
nated by Baedeker with the unerring asterisk. 
It is the Codex Aureus (Book of Gold), a 
copy of the Gospels, beautifully written in 
letters of gold on parchment, and bound in 
covers consisting of plates of gold richly em- 
bossed, and adorned with costly jewels of 
every kind. It was made in 870 A. D., by 
order of the Emperor Charles the Bald. To 
make such a book was a work of art, requir- 
ing long practice, care and skill, and such 
manuscripts were nearly always made in the 
monasteries, where the monks toiled patiently 
over their useful work. Better work was this, 
undoubtedly, than to follow the warlike trains 
of robber-knights, or to ride fiercely forth in 
the idle tournay. The Codex Aurea was said 
to have been the work of two monks, and is 
certainly a masterpiece. Next to this shining 
volume is a superb Bible and Missals, given 
to the Cathedral of Bamberg by the Empe- 
ror Saint Henry. Lastly, we are shown the 





first printed Bible, perfectly preserved. It is 


very large, and the type used were of great 
size, but the printing is neat, and the ancient 

k is a monument of the skill and patience 
of the first printers. By its side was a copy 
of the Georgics of Virgil, beautifully printed 
from copper-plates, and appropriately adorned 
with elegant drawings. 1 have hardly ever 
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seen a more beautiful book than this little 
relic of the early days of the art of printing. 
But stooping over the cases so long, and list- 
ening to prolix descriptions in a barbarous 
tongue, has wearied some of the party so 
thoroughly, that they only smile indulgently, 
when the grumbler murmurs satisfaction in 
being allowed to leave the Cimelien-salle, and 
find a place where there is perfect liberty of 
conscience, and the weary can sit down, and 
the impatient walk away unreproved. 

We spent some of our odds and ends of 
time in glancing at a few of the fine churches 
of Munich. The principal is the Cathedral, 
or Frauenkirche, which was founded at the 
close of the 13th century, and the present 
building finished near the end of the 15th. 
It is of red brick, and is of vast proportions, 
being surmounted by two lofty but unfinished 
towers, said to be 335 feet in height. The ex- 
terior is surprisingly ugly, I think, being old 
and time-stained,and battered, and the uncom- 
pleted towers having unsightly roofs; but the 
interior, with its thirty lofty windows of stained 
glass, and its venerable monuments, is noble 
and imposing. The rich tomb of the Em- 
peror Louis of Bavaria, which stands just in 
front of the choir, was erected in 1625 by the 
Elector Maximilian I. It is a catafalque in 
dark marble, with figures and decorations of 
bronze. Four knights at the corners seem to 
keep eternal watch and ward, while the two 
Wittelsback princes, Albert V and William 
V, stand at either side in rich robes of state. 
As we walk round the church to inspect its 
ornaments, an old woman, lately absorbed in 
her evening devotions, accosts us, and tells 
us that if we wish to see a beautiful church 
we should go to the Basilica of St. Boniface. 
Accordingly we take an early opportunity to 
make a pilgrimage to this more modern tem- 
ple. It was constructed by King Ludwig I, 
to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his marriage, and is said to be an excellent 
imitation of an Italian basilica of the 5th or 
6th century, and is admirable for its simple 
grandeur and the highly artistic character of 
the lofty frescoes, which picture forth the life, 
labors and martyrdom of Boniface, the mcst. 
influential, it is said, of the early missionaries 
who devoted themselves to the Christianizing 
of the Germans. Sixty-six columns of gray 
Tyrolese marble,:, with richly-ornamented 
capitals and bases of white marble, divide the 
interior into five naves, and the central nave 
is 85 feet in height, while the side aisles are 
46 feet high. No seats mar the grandeur of 
the central part of the Basilica, and the effect 
on the imagination and feelings is great. The 
frescoes, which occupy all the available space 
on the side, are so rich, the great horizontal 
beams are so heavily guilded, and everything 
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is so tasteful and truly elegant, that we dis- 
sent not from the general verdict that the 
whole interior is one of the most beautiful 
creations of modern art. King Ludwig pre- 
pared a sarcophagus in marble to receive 
the bodies of himself and his queen Theresa, 
within this church. We were also much im- 
pressed with the exceeding beauty of the royal 
chapel of All Saints, behind the palace, 
which is of the Byzantine style. The walls 
are of finely-polished marble, adorned with 
mosaics. Two great arches on either side, 
resting on columns of variegated marble, en- 
close balconies, in one of which the royal 
family have their seats during worship. The 
vaulting, window-archesand choir are adorned 
with frescoes on a gold ground, by Hess and 
his pupils. Taste and magnificence are dis- 
played in all the decorations, and even the 
‘words inscribed upon the conspicuous places 
are beautifully appropriate, reminding the 
beholder that the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and that a day in the courts of the Most 
High, is worth a thousand elsewhere. 

The Jesuit’s Church of St. Michael con- 
tains Thorwaldsen’s beautiful monument in 
—_ Carrara marble, to Eugéne Beauharnais, 

uke of Leuchtenberg, vice-King of Italy in 


the days of the first Napoleon. The son of 


Josephine is represented standing, dressed in 
a toga, before the door of the tomb; his left 
hand is on his heart, and in his right is a 


laurel crown, while at his feet lies the iron 
crown of Italy beside his helmet and armor. 
The Muse of History, a most beautiful figure, 
sits on the right hand, inscribing his record 
on her tablets, while, on his left, with arms 
entwined, stand the angels of Death and of 
Immortality ; above is his motto, “ Honor 
and Fidelity.” This noble memorial of Eu- 
géne is the tribute of his widow, daughter of 
King Maximilian of Bavaria. 


There are many other beautiful churches 
in Munich, which are decorated with precious 
works of art, but, though it is a great delight 
to inspect them and to loiter during the bright 
sunshiny hours in their cool shades, and to 
substitute their dim religious light for the 
garish noonday-beam, it may be a weariness 
to hear of them. The wealth of bronzes, 
marbles and of frescoes strike the beholder 
with astonishment, and we are recommended 
to make a visit to the Museum of Ludwig 
von Schwanthaler, which the great sculptor, 
who died in 1848, bequeathed to the Academy 
of Art. Here we find the original models of 
almost all the works of Schwanthaler, in- 
cluding portions of the mighty Bavaria—no 
house would have room for the whole of this 
colossus. When we knew that he was taken 
from the scene of his labors and triumphs, 
at the age of 47, we are astonished to see how 
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many beautiful and noble works he acoog, 
plished during his brief career. Most of thea 
we have seen either in Munich or jg 
other cities we have visited, but not the 

is it inspiring to pass down the halls 

are garnered the heroic and stately creatj 
which have made the name of Schwanthale 
famous for all time. His works were executg 
in marble. or in bronze, and are as imperj 
able as anything of earth can be. Whathy 
nignant intelligence has his genius given & 
the grim bronze and to the chill medial A 
I stand before the mighty model of the Fragk. 
fort Goethe, I wonder if the glorious Gm | 
man poet was really so beautiful and beam. 
ing, and whether this semblance of Richte, 
which stands at his right hand, is not ang. 
aggeration of the sweetness and benignity of 
Jean Paul. 

We also visited the atelier of Schwanthale, 
where a relative of the great artist, Xavier 
Schwanthaler, now conducts the busines, 
and where we are shown the whole proe 
by which such gracious expyession is devs 
oped from the enduring marble. Five fi, 
ished pieces are unveiled for our inspecti 
and they are all for sale. I looked covetot 
on a tasket of cupids, snugly nestled 
gether like a family of kittens, some sleepi 
and some awakening, and some just on th 
borderland. I may have it, says the sculptor, 
for one thousand florins, about 400 dollarmiy 
gold, and then he shows me from his orde 
book, that this is quite a favorite group, 
that several Americans have purchased cop 
But with what extreme fastidiousness should 
one purchase such an enduring article as 
group in marble which may last after nation 
perish, and even the timein which they fle 
ished and cultivated the arts of peace is 
gotten. 


To get further enlightenment in regard 
the origin of the enduring statues which 
speak an eloquent, silent language, and it 
struct us in regard to the memorable persomy 
and days departed, we take an afternom 
drive to the Royal Bronze Foundry, a litih 
out of the city, which is under the superit 
tendency of Ferdinand von Miller. An 
eum is attached to the works which con 
the orignal models, in plaster, of all ¢ 
bronzes which have been cast in the establi 
ment. We drive to the door, are taken 
charge by an official who leads us throug 
passage, between two halls, where workmeél 
are hammering and polishing the brazen i 
ages, to a court where beautifully-finishel 
col ssal figures are awaiting transportat 
to their permanent abiditg ‘places. The 
we are ushered into a lofty room, in the 
tre of which is a mighty equestrian statue 
the present King of Sweden, all harne 
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for warfare. By his side is the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, also in warlike array, armed 
for his long and terrible combat with big- 
on Taeeae soil. On the other hand 
stands Berzelius, and many other eminent 
sons of the Norsemen are ranged round the 
colossal ring. In the next hall is an eques- 
trian statue of Washington, by Crawford, 
twenty feet high, and round him are ranged 
Jefferson, Mason, Clarke, Lewis, Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall and Patrick Henry—all colos- 
sal. It was interesting to see so many of our 
Americans stored up in this monarchial land, 
and also to find that they had many orders 
for other works for our country. They tell 
us that they are now engaged on a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, commemorative of Eman- 
cipation, for the negroes of Baltimore. They 
are also preparing symbolic figures for Mich- 
ivan and Rhode Island, of which we are 
ioe the beautiful models. Then they take 
us into a room where we see workmen 
ring exact moulds for the casting of 
ronzes, and also preparing the core, as they 
call it, around which the metal is to be 
poured. They showed us, also, how the fin- 


facilities; association with inferiors (alone) 
leads to dogmatism in thought, and self-will 
even in the affections.” 

But the intimacy between these eminently 
gifted men was the friendship of equals, while 
the contrasts of their endowments must have 
given to ita rare charm. We are told that 
they were in the habit of paying long visits 
to each other’s houses, and that they fre- 
quently travelled in company. Goethe was 
minute and sedulous in his attention to his 
sensitive friend, whom he venerated as a good 
man, aud for whose afflictions he felt the ten- 
derest sympathy, ever seeking to guard him 
from annoyances that might have irritated 
him. All this and more is expressed, or, per- 
haps, suggested, by the beautiful statue, which 
will tell the story of a noble friendship in 
ever during brass, through long generations. 

I must not omit to mention the grand tri- 
umphal arches of Munich, which adorn 
some of the principal entrances to the city. 
There are no longer any defensive walls to 
the capital of Bavaria, but the Isar Thor is a 
noble gateway, lately restored and redecor- 
ated, which, in the middle ages, was a portal 
ished mould is lowered into a pit, by pulleys,| of the town. The principal scene pictured 
to receive the metal; but no casting was go-| upon it is the triumphal entrance of the 
ing on just at this time, though much work | Emperor Lewis, the Bavarian, after the Bat- 
wasin perparation. A vast amount of chisel-| tle of Ampfing, while on the side towers are 
ling, hammering and polishing is needed after | the armorial bearings of the nobles and towns 
the casting is done, and, as we see the work-| who fought on his side. 
nen at their tedious labor, we appreciate the Very different from the antique Isar Thor 

at cost of the beautiful memorial statues | is the magnificence of the Propylea, which is 
which so richly adorn this and other Euro-| white marble gateway, in imitation of that 

cities. One of the most beautiful statues | in the Acropolis of Athens, having Doric 
in the Museum was that of Goethe and Schil-| columns on one side, and Ionic on the other. 
ler, with arms entwined in more than bro-| [¢ commemorates the Greek war of Indepen- 
therly affection. The great, strong, jubilant | dence and the reign of Otho of Bavaria, in 
Goethe seems to shelter and protect the gen-| the liberated land. It isan elegant struc- 
tle, sensitive Schiller, and we feel how great! ture, and occupies the northwest side of the 
a blessing to both must have been their union. | Kgjnigs-Platz, on which stand the Glyptothek 
It is often remarked that great genius is es-| and the new Palace of Fine Arts, noble spec- 
sentially lonely ; that he who surpasses other | imens of the architecture of the classic Greeks 
men in talents anc in attainments can have no| jn its three styles—Corinthian, Ionic and 
companionship but with inferiors, and asso-| Doric, We spent the splendid sunset and 
ciation with inferiors alone tends to arrogance, | moon-rise hours of Ninth month 25th at this 
dogmatism and selfishness. But here are two | beautiful gateway, and leisurely examined 
royally-gifted souls who meet in the great| the relief upon the frieze, which was one of 
arena of life, and instead of wasting their | the last and greatest work of Ludwig Schwan- 
strength in a useless tourney, each recognizes | thaler. Victorious Hellas stands in the cen- 
and does loyal homage to the greatness of| tre, and on her right hand and on the left are 
the other. winged Victories, bringing her trophies both 

Says Carlyle: “ Cultivating different kinds | of land and sea, while touching and heroic 
of excellence, they could joyfully admit each | incidents of desperate conflict are suggested 
other’s merits, connected by mutual services, | by the struggling and fallen figures, farther 
and by community of literary interests, few | to the right and left. On the inner side, King 
unkindly feelings could have place between | Otho sits enthroned in the centre, and on 
them. For a man of high qualities, it is rare | either hand are triumphant warriors, symbolic 
to find a meet companion ; painful and in- | figures of Peace, Religion, Science and Poetry. 
jurious to want one. Solitude exasperates or | Bearing tribute to the King, come tradesmen 
deadens the heart, perverts or enervates the! and agriculturists, rejoicing in their deliver- 
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ance from the cruel thraldom of the bigot 
Turk. As we sit and look upward at the 
magnificent triple-arched gateway in the soft 
évening light, we realize the feelings of en- 
thusiasm and of high hope which animated so 
many generous spirits at the time of the 
Greek revolt; it being believed, that when 
the cruel rule of the Moslem was withdrawn, 
these sons of classic sages and heroes would 
rise again, and their country take an honor- 
able place among the civilized nations of the 
earth. But, have these hopes been realized ? 

It must have been with strange feelings of 
disgust and disappointment that the King of 
Bavaria welcomed back the dethroned Otho 
on the day after the inauguration of this mag- 
nificent monument, intended to glorify the 
Greeks. The great, round moon rises just as 
the sun sinks in the western sky, and we 
loiter slowly homeward in the soft moonlight, 
which throws a glamour and a mystery over 
these counterfeits of the glories of ancient 
days. Did the Greek, I wonder, have fairer 
skies, a purer air, or a more glorious arch of 
blue for the host of heaven than has Munich 
to-night ? 

At the northern terminus of Ludwig Strasse, 
the beautiful street originated by Ludwig I, 
is the Siegesthor, or Gate of Victory, erected 
by that king in honor of the achievements of 
the Bavarianarmy. The street is fifty yards 
wide and three-quarters of a mile in length, 
commencing with a lofty open temple called 
Feldherrnhalle, or Hall of the Generals, which 
contains the statues of Tilly and Werde by 
Schwanthaler. There is military music here 
at the noon of every day, and the brazen war- 
riors seem to look down the broad and hand- 
some street to the Gate of Victory, which 
shows grandly on the blue background of the 
sky. 

Passing from the Hall of the Generals, we 
turn aside a few minutes into the great Church 
of the Theatines, and stand awhile under its 
lofty-arched ceiling to wonder at, rather than 
to admire, its profusion of stucco ornamenta- 
tion. It was built in 1661-75, by Adelaide, 
wife of the Elector Ferdinand Maria, as a 
thank-offering for the birth of a son, and was 
the burial-place of all the royal family, from 
Ferdinand Maria to King Maximilian I. Then 
we pass leisurely down the grand avenue, 
lined on either side by palaces and noble 

ublic edifices, till we stand just before the 
Biegesthor. This fine structure is an imita- 


tion of the triumphal arch of Constantine at 
Rome, and is surmounted by a colossal bronze 
statue of Bavaria in a triumphal chariot, 
drawn by four lions. Over the Corinthian 
columns, at the sides, are figures of Victory, 
and on the walls are bas-reliefs representing 
war-like deeds, and the different provinces of 
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the kingdom. But, surely, a better than mi, 


d 
itary spirit animates the good people of By _ 
varia to-day, and long may it be ere Dow 


La 
Glad 


are again led forth to the embattled field, 
8. R That 


slay and to be slain. 
Ninth month 27th, 1874. 
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THE AUTUMN OF LIFE, Rep 
Fling down the faded bloseoms of the spring, P 
Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand; 1 
The joy of summer is a vanished thing; 0 
Let it depart, and learn to understand | 
The gladness of great calm—the autumn rest, day 
The Peace—of human joys, the latest and the best, one 
ance 


five 
mer! 
mod 
the 

mee! 


Ah, I remember how in early days 
The primrose and the wild flower grew beside 
My tangled forest paths, whose devious ways 
Filled me with joys of mysteries untried, 
And terror that was more than half delight, 
And sense of budding life, and longings infinite, 


And I remember how, in Life’s hot noon, 
Around my path the lavish roses shed 
Color and fragrance, and the air of June 
Breathed rapture. Now those summer days an 
fled,— 
Days of sweet peril, when the serpent lay 
Lurking at every turn of life’s enchanted way. 


The light of spring, the summer glow, are o’er, 

And I rejoice in knowing that for me 
The woodbine and the roses bloom no ‘more, 

The tender green is gone from field and tree; 
Brown barren sprays stand clear against the bla 
And leaves fall fast, and let the truthful i 

through. 


For me the hooded herbs of autumn grow, 
Square-stemmed and sober-tinted ; mint and sage, 
Horehound and balm—such plants as healers know, 
And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram and thyme, 
Bright with pure evening dew, not serpent’s glitter “a 
ing slime. jo 


And ’round my path the aromatic air 
Breathes health and perfume, and the turf 
ground 
Is soft for weary feet, and smooth and fair, 
With little thornless blossoms that abound 
In safe dry places, where the mountain side 4 
Lies to the setting sun, and no ill beast can hide, — 


D prize 


What is there to regret? Why should I mourn 
To leave the forest and the marsh behind, 
Or toward the rank low meadows sadly turn ?— 
Since here another loveliness I find, 
Safer and not less beautiful—and blest 5 
With glimpses, faint and far, of the long-wished-for 
rest. 


Is it an evil to be drawing near 

The time when I shall know as I am known? 
Is it an evil that the sky grows clear, 

That sunset light upon my path is thrown, 
That truth grows fairer, that temptations cease, 
And that I see, afar, a path that leads to peace? 


Is it not joy to feel the lapsing years 
Calm down one’s spirit? As, at eventide, 
After a long storm the fair horizon clears, 
The skies shine golden, and the stars subside, 
Stern outlines soften in the sunlit air, 
And still, as day declines, the restful earth grows fait. 
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And so I drop the roses from my hand, 
And let the thorao-pricks heal, and take my way, 
Down-hill, across a fair and peaceful land, 
Lapt in the golden realm of dying day,— 
Glad that the night is near, and glad to know, 
That, rough or smooth the way, J have not far to go. 





of the Penn Sewing School of Philadel- 
phia for the Year ending Third month 28th, 
1874. 


Our school re-opened on the first Seventh- 
day in the Eleventh month, 1873, with ninety- 
one children (white and colored); the attend- 
ance increased until one hundred and ninety- 
five names were enrolled. The room for- 
merly occupied being inadequate to accom- 
modate all who came, we were kindly granted 
the use of a portion of the east end of the 
meeting-house, which enabled us to carry on 
the work more satisfactorily. 

The average attendance has been about one 
hundred, the conduct generally good, and the 
interest has never failed; four hundred and 
ninety-two articles have been distributed, and 
with but few exceptions to the children by 
whom they were made; some not requiring 
the clothing, were willing it should be given 
to the more needy. 

During the winter $31.00 have been ex- 

ded for shoes, which were given to the 
most destitute. On the Seventh-day before 
Christmas, and on the closing day, an enter- 
tdinment was given the children, which was 
fally enjoyed and appreciated ; the expense in 
both instances was defrayed by special contri- 
butions. 

Through the kindness of a friend, numbers 
of “Scattered Seed” have been furnished 
from time to time; these have been highly 


prized. 

Sincerely thanking our friends for their 
generous support, without which our efforts 
would have been unavailing, we desire a con- 
tinuation of their interest, in the future, that 
we may more successfully carry out the ob- 
ject in view. 

ANNIE CALEy, President. 
Naomi WALTER, Assist. Supt. 
Lucy Suytu, Secretary. 


Ayya F. Levick, Treasurer. 
Tenth month 31st, 1874. 


_ The Treasurer reports cash received, includ- 
ing last year’s balance, $911.25. There were 


$811.49 expended, leaving on hand a balance 
of $99.76. 


REPORT OF MOTHERS MEETINGS FOR THE SEASON 
ENDING THIRD MONTH 26, 1874. 

Ths Mothers’ Meetings, which were started 
last spring by inviting the mothers of the 
children attending the Penn Sewing School 
to meet one afternoon a week, have been con- 
tuued with renewed interest the past winter. 
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We proposed to teach them to cut out and 
sew garments neatly, and while they have 
been thus engaged various readings have been 
introduced, containing some useful moral les- 
sons, which we hoped would be helpful in 
smoothing the rough places in life’s path- 


way. 

We have on the roll forty six names, and 
we feel that the work has proved an un- 
doubted success. The women (both colored 
and white) have expressed, in many ways, 
their gratification at the opportunity for im- 
provement thus offered, and their industrious 
working, good deportment, and willingness 
to receive any suggestion made, have, been 
gratifying to the teachers. That this class 
may not become mere objects of charity, the 


first garment has been given to the person by . 


whom it was made, the subsequent ones were 
aid for at half the price of the material. 
he desire is to give aid, in any direction, as 
the need is known, and moral teaching has 
not been neglected. 

One hundred and forty-seven garments 
have been made and distributed. Our labor 
of the winter was elosedjon the 26th of Fourth 
month, by giving @littléentertainment to the 
women in attendanee, and the general good 
feeling thatyprevailed: made the occasion one 
of particular ‘interest. 

Believing that the labor in this direction 
has been we desire that another win- 
ter may afford additional help, and thus ex- 
tend a labor which we feel to be so valuable, 


Annie Cauey, President. 
Avausta Taxor, Vice-Supt. 





EXTRACT. 


Commissioner Smith’s Annual Report was 
presented to the Secretary of the Interior on 
the 17th inst. From it we take the following: 

‘* The statistical returns are more than usu- 
ally full and accurate. From them will be 
gathered unmistakable evidences of advanc- 
ing civilization among nearly all the differ- 
tribes of Indians, evinced by a gain in all 
material prosperity, increased interest in and 
facilities for education, and a growing gen- 
eral disposition of good will toward the Gov- 
ernment. I believe that no year in the his- 
tory of the Government has witnessed such 
marked general movement toward the civili- 
zation of the red men. For three years the 
appliances for civilization have been brought 
to bear with increasing force upon the In- 
dians of the country, and the results produced 
are gratifying and most hopeful for the fu- 
ture. 

“ At twenty-one agencies, Indians who at 
the beginning of this period made no effort 
and showed no inclination toward labor or 
self-support, or education for their children, 
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seem now to have settled into an earnest pur- 
oa to adopt a civilized mode of life and 
earn to provide for themselves.” 

The whole report is replete with interesting 
information, and should be carefully studied 
by all who feel any interest in the difficult 
problem which the Government is trying to 
solve respecting the Indian. 

In conclusion, he reiterates his conviction 
of the eniire feasibility of Indian civilization, 
and that the difficulty of its problem is not 
inherent in the race, character and disposi- 
tion of the Indian, great as these obstacles 
are, as in their anomalous relation to the 
Government, and their surroundings, affected 
by the influences and interests of white peo- 
ple. The main difficulty, so far as the Gov- 

-ernment is concerned, lies in the fact that the 

Indian’s deepest need is that which the Gov- 
ernment, through its political organization 
and operations, cannot well bestow. The first 
help which a man in barbarism requires is 
not that which can be afforded through a 
political party, but that which is offered by 
a fellow-man, wiser than himself, coming per- 
sonally and extending ayliand of sympathy 
and truth. No ameuntiefa@ppropriations and 
no Governmental mmery can do much 
toward lifting am ignorant and ed peo- 
ple, except as it works through @he willing 
hands of men made strong améheonstant by 
their love for their fellow-men.nige 


NOTICHs. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE. 

The Managers’ and Canvassing Committee will 
meet at Race street, on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 4th, at 74 o’clock. The full attendance of 
the Committee is particularly requested. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


A stated meeting will be held in Race Street 
Monthly Meeting Room, on Seventh-day evening, 
Twelfth month 5th, at 8 o’clock. The annual sum- 
mary will be read, the collection lists revised, etc. 


ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 

Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Newtown, Del. Co., Pa., 3 P. M. 


llth mo. 29th, 


“c “ 


12th mo. 6th, 
‘ “ 


‘ 
“ “ 


Literature Committee of Philadelphia First-day 
School Association, will meet at Friends’ Book 
Store, 706 Arch Street, on Sixth-day afternoon 
next, Twelfth month 4th, at two o’clock. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Chairman. 


Mutual Aid Association of Friends will meet on 
Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 4th, at 8 o’clock, 
at Race Street. Nomination of officers. General 
attendance desirable. ALrrep Moors, Secretary. 
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FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

A meetiog was held on the 12th of Eleveng 
month, the attendance (for the first meeting) wag 
much more encouraging than in previous years 
There was a lively discussion of plans for the im. 
provement of the organization, and there being 
much interest manifested, a committee wag 
pointed to digest the changes proposed and re 
toa meeting to be held on Fifth-day evening, th 
3d of Twelfth month, at 8 o’clock, in the Lib 
Room at Race Street, to which all who invlite ty 
participate actively in the proceedings of the Ly. 
ceum are particularly invited, whether they j,» 
members or affiliated with Friends. 

Wa. B. Wess, President, 
Anna B. CaRRALt, Secretary, 


a 


ITEMS. 


Kwone-Ki-Cain, one of the commissioners q 
pointed by the Chinese Government to superintend 
the education of Chinese youths in this country hag 
recently placed thirty young Chinamen in Harvard 
College, and is now making a tour of the country, 


AppitTionaL advices from Macao and Hong Kong 
report that the typhoon and tidal wave as mor 
than confirming previous reports... It is esiimated 
that a total of 20,000 lives were lgst. 

At Macoa the typhoon was of the most terrifie 
character. The tidal wave broke on the shore with 
awful violence, sweeping everything before it. 

Macao was laid in ruins, and the miscry thus em 
tailed upon hundreds of i:s residents is fearfal, 
while the loss of life is enormous. It is computed 
toat over 10,000 lives were lost in Macao alone, 
Four days after, the effluvia arising from thousands 
of decomposing bodies were so great that the sole 
diers revolted and refused to bury any more bodies, 

The governor, fearing that the plague would fol- 
low if the bodies were not disposed of, ordered 
them burned. Four thousand bodies were cremated, 
the troops first covering the corpses with tar aad’ 
then setting the heaps on fire. The loss of life 
around and in the vicinity of Hong Kong will ex 
ceed 4,000. A large number of Europeans were 
among the killed. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Evening Pot 
writes: ‘We have had two years of drought in 
this part of the State, and almost an entire failute 
of the crops. This section of Kansas is in the 
most needy condition ithas ever known, Last year 
the dry weather left us short of any crop; but 
there was some old grain left from the year before, 
Now even that is consumed. Last winter in the 
city of Lawrence an average of three thousand 
hides were sold a week, taken from cattle which * 
had all died of starvation. This year affaity 
will be a great deal worse, as we have had more 
than three months of continuously dry weather. 
The chintz bugs were never so bad as this year, and 
the grasshoppers came just as the corn was ripe 
and left only the bare stalks standing. They de 
stroyed the fruit, the leaves on the trees and al 
the vegetation, until the people are actually star 
All who can mortgage their property for enough att 
leaving, but many have neither means nor money 
to help themselves. 

“Cannot something be done by the generous pe» 
ple of the East in our behalf? It is not a question; 
of a little suffering, but of actual starvation & 
hucdreds—perhaps thousands—of people. Maoy 
of these have handsome farms and good houses, but 
they are utterly worthless in this hour of distresn” 
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EDUCATIONAL. CHESTER ACADEMY, 
OHESTER, PA. 


SCHOOL FULL! The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE’S BOYS’ BOARDING | 7711 open on August Sist. The whole expense i 
SCHOOL AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 1 Th ee GILBERT, Principal. 
fiaving 85 boarders is full for 1874. New Circulars 


for 1875 sent to any address. N ew Type—Skilled Workmen 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BILL HEADINGS, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
CIRCULARS, 
























or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues, 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
7th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., O, 


ieee 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, controlled 

by the Society of Friends, receives pupils at any time. 
Winter term ($90.00,) begins 1st-mo. 4th, 1875. 


Address, esc 
S. C. COLLINS, Principal, Oc 
Chappaqua, New York. 





FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 


EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N. Y. Se 
4 Boarding andDay School, for both sexes. A. W. e 
Macy, Principa:. Winter term, $50, begins 11th mo. ree 
1. For circulars, &c., address, Corner of Library St t. 





JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
lyeow. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 





LYDIA A. MURPHY. 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
No. 537 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sea 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

a. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC): 


—FOR 1875.— aan 

easily made by selling TEAS at 

LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. MONE MPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up 
Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association. Con-| clubs in towns and country for the oldest Tea Com- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other | pany in America. Greatest Inducements. Send 





RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
o., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, ail 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } Principals. 





eo Interesting and Useful Information. for circular. CANTON TEA CO., 
on 148 Chambers St., N. ¥ 
STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
706 Arch St,, Philad’a. other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. A liberal| AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
discount to the Trade. PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. Y. 
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ERSONS DESIRING BOARDING IN A FRIENDS’ 
family, can find good accommodation at 1607 


Chestnut Street. A. P. COOK. 
4t. 


GOFF’S BRAID 


IS THE 


BEST MADE. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suzarr Auuzy, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
GAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 
lv 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE: 


No, 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADEUPHIA. 


@@-Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 


And have added a line as 
LOW - “FerorD GO 


LTON & SCOTT, 
262 South Second St.. Philede. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
i FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


ectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
@ new Saueaae well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 


er, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
ttage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 





No. 526 Cattow#it Sraest, Paria. 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Strest, i 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses. 
ON HAND. 
g@s"Repairing, Varnishing and Upholeteritg 
promptly attended to. 
s@e Furniture carefully Packed, Removed agg 
Stored. 


Joun H, Roperrs. REUBEN M. Ropragy 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO, 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


48 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled, 


REFER TO 
?,. #, ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, 3¥ 
THORNTON CONROW & OO., Philada, 


DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard, 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes, 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS§, 
LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWIS, - 
LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 
FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 
560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine 
at 624 cts. 
BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 
3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING@ 
AND SACQUES 
OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts, 
up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.374 per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts, fore 
merly 16 cts. 4 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
12} ots. 
JOHN H, STOKES, — 
8. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN MP Os ae 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out L 


THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping” 
a line of these goods. i 





